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and nurses from one of the general hospitals in the city to the Children's 
Orthopedic Hospital, Seattle, Washington. 

Two of the orthopedic hospitals have regular training schools whose 
graduates are eligible for registration. These are at the State Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska, and the Children's Hospital, 
Portland, Maine. Pupils at the latter spend two and a half years in 
Portland, and six months in Bellevue Hospital, New York, in order 
to gain additional experience. Two other institutions have courses 
under the direction of graduate nurses, to train children's attendants. 
These are the Kernan Hospital and Industrial School of Baltimore, 
and the Country Home for Convalescent Children, Prince Crossing, 
Illinois. 

Then there is another type of work done by nurses of associations 
cooperating with the public schools which maintain special classes for 
crippled children. There was built up in New York some years ago 
a system of this character. To each nurse were assigned the children 
in a certain district who rode in one omnibus when transported daily 
to the special class. She rode with them to school in the morning, and 
saw them home again in the afternoon. Between these times she 
conferred with the teachers of the classes, visited the mothers in the 
homes, advised about diet, lunches and so forth, and saw that funda- 
mental material needs were supplied. Another duty was to see that 
the children went regularly to the dispensary, the nurses taking them 
there when necessary. 

There are some special fields of work which can only be mentioned. 
The nurses of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, New 
York, have recently been engaged in taking a census of all children in a 
given neighborhood with a view to ascertaining the percentage who were 
crippled. Another line is the direction of a carriage service to give 
drives in the open air to crippled children during the spring and summer 
months. Still another is in the supervision of lunches served to cr'ppled 
children in the public schools. The exact activities are of course con- 
stantly changing as progress is made. But in each advance in care for 
cripples, the trained nurse seems to play a conspicuous part. 



AN HEROIC NURSE 

By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

The circumstances attending the death of Edith Cavell, a nurse, 
who was executed at Brussels on October 13, are such that some ex- 
tended report of them should be given to American nurses. 
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She was a woman of conspicuous ability and had been at the head 
of a large training school in Brussels. When the war broke out she 
decided to remain and aid in every way by the practice of her profes- 
sion. This she did for many months, nursing German soldiers, as well 
as the wounded of the allied armies, while the necessity existed. In a 
letter to her cousin in England she said : 

We have no wounded here now. The Allies do not come here and the Ger- 
mans are sent back to their own country. The few who remain are nursed by 
their own countrywomen, so we are denied the great consolation of being of use 
in our own special way. 

She was arrested on August 3, charged with harboring British and 
French soldiers and Belgiums of military age and assisting them to 
escape to join their colors, and was thrown into prison. Here she re- 
mained for ten weeks or more, until her execution. 

The American minister to Belgium was untiring in his efforts to 
save her life. 

At her trial she acknowledged that she had assisted soldiers to escape 
from Eelgium, as she believed they would be shot if they remained in 
the country. So far as is known no charge of espionage was brought 
against her. She was not condemned as a spy. 

On the night of October 11, Brand Whitlock, the American minis- 
ter, wrote to Baron Von der Lancken, the German governor of Brus- 
sels, urging that the sentence of death should be commuted and adding: 

Miss Cavell is the head nurse of a surgical institute in Brussels. She has 
spent her life in alleviating the sufferings of others, and at her school have been 
trained numerous nurses who throughout the world, in Germany as in Belgium, 
have kept watch at the bedside of patients. At the beginning of the war Miss 
Cavell gave her services to German soldiers as well as to others. Failing other 
reasons her humanitarian career is of a nature to inspire pity for her and, in ad- 
vance, to secure her pardon. 

If the information given me is correct, Miss Cavell, far from hiding herself, 
with laudable frankness admitted all the facts laid to her charge, and the informa- 
tion supplied by her was the cause of aggravating the sentence passed upon her. 
It is with confidence and hope of its being favorably received that I pray your 
excellency to present to the government my request for grace in favor of Miss 
Cavell. 

The military authorities did not see fit to grant this request. On 
the contrary, it is believed that the execution of the sentence of the 
court-martial was hastened, in order to prevent the possibility of its 
being revised by a higher authority. 

Two days afterwards she was led into the walled garden or yard of 
the prison of St. Gilles by soldiers; there an armed firing party, an of- 
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ficer and six men, were drawn up awaiting her. She refused to be blind- 
folded and was deathly pale, but stepped bravely forward to her place 
against the wall. As she passed the firing party her strength failed and 
she fell fainting to the ground. The German officer in command took 
a large revolver from his belt, aimed steadily and shot her through the 
head as she lay. 

He then replaced the revolver and ordered the soldiers to carry her 
into the house, where the body was taken in charge by Belgium women, 
who were acting on instructions from the Spanish minister, and pre- 
pared her for burial. She was immediately buried near the prison. 

Immediately upon hearing of the execution Mr. Whitlock wrote to 
Baron Von der Lancken, at the request of President Faider, of the 
Court of Appeals in Brussels and the professor of the Belgium School 
of Nurses, asking that Miss CavelFs body be delivered to the School 
for Nurses of which she was directress. The baron replied that it was 
impossible to exhume the body without written permission from the 
minister of war at Berlin. He added they he had no authority to ask 
for this permission but that immediately upon the return of the governor- 
general he would request him to take the matter up. 

A German military chaplain was with this brave woman at the end 
and gave her body Christian burial. He said, "She was brave and 
bright to the last. She professed her Christian faith and said she was 
glad to die for her country." 

The Rev. H. S. T. Gahan, the British chaplain in Brussels, who 
visited her on Monday evening, October 11, says in his report to the 
British Foreign Office: 

The sentence had been given early that afternoon. To my astonishment and 
relief I found my friend perfectly calm and resigned. Her first words to me were 
upon a matter concerning herself personally. She then said that she wished all 
her friends to know that she willingly gave her life for her country and said, " I 
have no fear or shrinking; I have seen death so often it is not strange, or fearful 
to me!" 

She further said, "I thank God for this ten weeks of quiet before the end. 
My life has always been hurried and full of difficulties; this time of rest has been 
a great mercy. They have all been very kind to me here. But this I would say, 
standing in view of God and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough, I 
must have no hatred, or bitterness to anyone." 

We partook of the Holy Communion and she received the Gospel message of 
consolation with all her heart. At the close of the little service I began to repeat 
"Abide With Me," and she repeated the hymn softly to the end. 

We sat quietly talking until it was time for me to go; the interview lasted for 
nearly an hour. She gave me parting messages for relations and friends. She 
spoke of her soul's needs at the moment and received the assurances of God's 
word as only a Christian can do. 

Then I said good-bye and she smiled and said, "We shall meet again." 
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She was the daughter of the Rev. Frederick Cavell, former Vicar 
of Levardeston, Norfolk. Her mother is still living near Norwich. 

Her execution has stirred the deepest pity, horror and indignation 
throughout the civilized world, and not only in her own country. The 
Belgiums describe it as the bloodiest thing of the war. 

The Nieuwe Courant, published in Holland, says by sheltering her 
own countrymen, who were enemies of Germany she committed a pun- 
ishable crime. But the execution was inhuman, the Germans appar- 
ently desired to give a terrorizing example, which, however, only 
aroused embitterment and strengthened the opinion of neutral coun- 
tries that Germany is ruling Belgium with unnecessary harshness. 
"She is one of the great martyrs of centuries." 

An Amsterdam correspondent says: 

She had long been suspected by the Germans, but had refused to leave so 
long as there was a single wounded man left in Brussels, saying that duty 
compelled her to remain where there was suffering. 

A Dutch newspaper, the Nieuw Van Den Dag, says it trusts that 
a vigorous protest in the name of humanity will be made on all sides. 

"Fear not those who kill the body and after that have no more that 
they can do." The immortal spirit lives. Edith Cavell's brave ex- 
ample, her fidelity to what she believed to be her duty, her unshaken 
calmness in the presence of death, will remain as an inspiration to our 
profession as long as self-sacrifice is demanded of us. 



